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IV. — The Origin of Sigma Lunatum. 
By JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The earliest and indeed the only form of sigma found 
upon the most ancient Greek papyri x is the sigma lunatum, 
or crescent-shaped sigma, — a form also referred to in litera- 
ture as far back as the age of Alexander. In a well-known 
line of the iambographer Aeschrio, the contemporary and 
friend of Aristotle, 2 the (new) moon is described as the beau- 
tiful sigma of the heavens. 3 On the Artemisia papyrus 4 in 
Vienna, which may still be regarded as the oldest 5 Greek 
inscribed papyrus (ca. 300 B.C.), the letter assumes an 
angular form <. This crescent-shaped sigma persisted with- 
out essential modification for more than a thousand years. 
Inscriptions, however, contemporary with the oldest papyri, 
as well as those of earlier and later date, regularly 6 give us 
the four-bar Ionic form (§). 

Sigma lunatum is usually explained as derived from the 
Ionic sigma by successive simplifications, due, first, to a 
rounding of the exterior angles, and, secondly, either to a 
merging of the outer curves thus obtained into one long 

1 Cf. Blass, Griechische Palaographie (I. Miiller, Handbuch I 2 ), pp. 304 ff. 

2 So at least Suidas (Ptolemy Chennus ?). 

8 Mi)pjj to KtM>v oipavov viov <riyim, ap. Walz, Rhet. Graeci, III. 651 (Anon. 
Epit. Rhet). Bergk suggests that viri should be read, 'verbis audacius traiectis' 
(P. L. G. II 1 . p. 516). Of course viov does not mean ' a new form of sigma.' 

4 Facsimile in Palaeographical Society, II. pi. 141, and in part in Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 118. Cf. Blass, Phitologus, XLI. 
p. 746 ff. 

6 Thompson, l.c, p. 118. Mahaffy places slightly earlier than the Artemisia 
papyrus some scraps from Gurob, in which the Labors of Heracles seem to 
be described (Petrie Papyri, pp. 52 ff, and table of alphabets opposite p. 64). 
Wattenbach speaks of this alphabet as about the same age as the Artemisia 
papyrus (Anleilung znr Griechischen Palaographie, 3d ed., p. 9). Cf. Mahaffy, 
Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 30, note. 

6 Sporadically sigma lunatum appears on the stones from the fourth century B.C. 
onward : cf. Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik (I. Mailer, Handbuch I 2 ) p. 535. 
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sweeping crescent (with or without an attempt to preserve 
a trace of the entering angle), or to a discarding of one of 
the curves. 1 

This derivation may be illustrated as follows : 

§ — ^ £— ^*^C 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that the more prob- 
able derivation of sigma lunatum is from the three-bar Attic 
letter ■$■, of which it was an earlier cursive form. Or : 

The evidence upon which this theory is based is drawn 
in large part from the Athenian vase inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries b.c. In palaeographical questions of this 
sort the evidence of the vases has been too little employed. 
The vase inscriptions stand midway between epigraphical 
and palaeographical monuments, sharing the qualities of 
each : between these two stools they fall to the ground. 
The neglect of them is due in part also to the inadequate 
character of much of our information concerning the true 
forms of letters on the vases. Editors of catalogues of vase 
collections, and other writers on the subject, are frequently 
satisfied with giving only a few representative forms, from 
fonts of printed type, and not exact facsimiles from which 
alone safe inferences can be drawn. The tables of facsimiles, 
however, in Jahn's Munich catalogue and in Heydemann's 
Naples catalogue, and the carefully executed facsimiles in 
Furtwangler's model Berlin catalogue, are happy exceptions. 
In these facsimiles, in a few others in recent periodical 
publications, as well as on the vases themselves (in the 
Boston collection), I have found what appear to me sufficient 
data for determining the question. 

The inquiry is interesting as throwing some new light 
on the probable forms of the letters used in the autograph 
manuscripts of the great writers of the fifth century b.c. 

My contention, then, is in brief that sigma lunatum is 

1 Blass, Griech. Palaographie, p. 304. 
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a cursive form of the three-bar Attic £. It is important, 
before proceeding further, to define what we here mean by 
a ' cursive ' letter, since there are two classes of forms to 
which the term might be applied. 

There are two classes of cursive forms, which we may 
designate respectively as normal cursives, and as casual cur- 
sives. The former are the shapes that letters regularly 
assume, when one writes cnrrente calamo. As contrasted 
with the engraved 'print' form, they are commonly uniform 
and rounded, instead of angular. The latter, the 'casual' 
cursives, are the irregular forms into which, in hasty writing, 
the set, engraved, or print letters are thrown. When in 
an epigraphic monument — an Athenian decree, for example 
— we find a rounded form of a letter, instead of the more 
usual angular form, in the midst of carefully cut letters 
retained in the angular form, we may safely assume that 
this rounded letter is a ' normal ' cursive imported into the 
epigraphical alphabet from the script. Such an occurrence 
may be used as a test of the normal cursive letters. Inscrip- 
tions of all sorts furnish excellent examples of both kinds of 
cursives. The same letter, at a given date, may have then 
three distinct kinds of form : (i) the regular epigraphic, 
monumental form, which may or may not differ from (2) its 
normal cursive form ; (3) one or more casual cursive forms. 
Thus, for the Ionic sigma we have: (1) § ; (2) 5, as I shall 
later seek to show; and (3) \, 6, etc. For Attic sigma we 
have: (1) S, (2) < or C; and (3) S, <, h, etc. 

Of course we must assume that the normal cursive origi- 
nated in a casual cursive which convenience in writing had 
made a typical form. For convenience, in the remaining 
part of this discussion, the word cursive, when used alone, 
will be employed in the sense of the ' normal ' form. And in 
the application of this criterion to vase inscriptions the 
utmost caution must be exercised. 

That there were true cursive letters in the Old Attic 
alphabet, or in fact much before the beginning of the fourth 
century B.C., in short, that there was a script hand differing 
from the monumental hand in the fifth century, has been either 
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tacitly ignored or openly denied by scholars. 1 It has been 
assumed that in these times there was no essential difference 
between the forms of letters as engraved on the monuments 
and as written on soft wax tablets or on sheets of papyrus. In 
the earliest period, when there was little writing, this may well 
have been the case ; and the prevalence for the most part of 
epigraphic forms on the vases of the earlier period proves it. 
But with the abundant preparation of books and with the 
teaching of writing at school, it was inevitable that a cursive 
style should set in, the evidence for which is furnished not 
only by the vases, but also by the inscriptions on stones. 

Now, as I shall try to show, not only were there cursive 
forms of letters in the earlier period (or before 403 B.C.), but 
there were cursive forms both for letters of the Old Attic 
alphabet and for those of the newly adopted Ionic alphabet, 
alphabets which at least in private inscriptions were concur- 
rently used throughout the larger part of the fifth century. 
To the much that has been written proving the use of the 
Ionic alphabet in Athens for literary purposes in the fifth 
century I will add nothing: 2 I wish, however, to emphasize 
the fact that the Attic was also used for literary purposes. 
This clearly appears from the language of Theopompus, 3 
from which we learn that the decree of Archinus promul- 
gating the Ionic as the official alphabet from 403-2 b.c. 
onward had reference not only to public documents, but also 
to writing in the schools (roix; <ypafi/MiTio-Ta<; iraiBeveiv ttjv 
'Imvi/cTjv ypa/M/iaTiKijv). In the schools manuscript 4 copies 
of literary works, especially of epic and lyric poets, were 
used ; these, then, at least to some extent, must have been 
previously written in the Attic alphabet. A pretty proof, 
not only of the use of manuscripts in schools, but also of the 

1 Wilamowitz, Philol. Untersuchungen, VII. p. 307. His statement, however, 
that the vases give a 'lediglich monumentales alphabet' needs qualification. 

2 Wilamowitz, ibid., pp. 286 ff.; Kretschmer, Griechische Vaseninschriften, 
p. 106. But cf. Blass, I.e., pp. 301 ff. 

3 Schol. Dion. Thrac, ap. Bekker, Anted. 783. 20; Phot. Biblioth. cod. 176. 
Cf. Usener, Rhein. Mus. XXV. pp. 591 ff. Kretschmer, Griech. Vaseninschriften, 
pp. 103, 106, note. 

4 Plato, Prot. 325 E. 
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presence in the manuscripts of Attic (as well as Ionic) forms, 
is accessible in the charming scene on the familiar Duris 
vase 1 in the Berlin Museum, where a teacher holds in his 
hand a papyrus roll on which are written phrases from an 
epic passage in which we find in close juxtaposition Attic 
and Ionic forms 2 (£, Q, etc.). 

Side by side, then, if we may infer from the inscriptions 
of the fifth century, the Attic and Ionic forms of the same 
letter were not infrequently used — much as long and short 
j's occur simultaneously in the same page in an English 
manuscript. This concurrent use would lead the average 
writer and reader to forget their difference of origin, and, 
in due time, of the two forms the one best adapted for writ- 
ing would supersede the more difficult one. Thus, on my 
theory, Attic cursive sigma Q (from S) superseded, for gen- 
eral literary use, the Ionic cursive sigma 5 (from §). But I 
anticipate. It remains to be proved that there were in use 
in the fifth century b.c. distinctly cursive forms as contrasted 
with the more familiar epigraphic forms. 

It is impossible here to treat exhaustively the subject of 
cursive letters in fifth century Greek writing. But for a 
period ending not much later than 350 B.C. and running well 
back into the fifth century, we have, at least, the following 
forms, which I believe may be safely assumed to have been 
normal cursive letters: — 

€ for E. 3 

1 Berlin Vasensammlung, No. 2285. Figured in Mon. dell' Inst. IX. 54; 
Arch. Zeit. 1873, pi. I (Michaelis); Gardner-Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui- 
ties, frontispiece and pp. 309 ff.; Anderson-Schreiber, Atlas of Classical Antiqui- 
ties, pi. 90. 2, etc. Cf. Kretschmer, I.e., pp. 104 ff. 

2 There are many cases of mixture of the Ionic and Attic alphabets on the vases. 
Cf. Kretschmer, Hid., p. 105. Add Boston, Perkins coll. (Brygus? 9£Q). See 
also below, pp. 86-9, for a few additional instances, especially of $ < C. 

3 The classical example is in a correction in C. I. A. II 1 . 17 A, 45 (B.C. 377), 
where we read MGNOI. Cf. also C. I. A. II. 11 37, 8 (b.c. 305-4). The vases 
furnish many examples; e.g. LG AA 90S, Brit. Mus. B 325 (Walters), or Munich, 
48 (Jahn); £|M6, Naples, S. A. 172 (Heydemann). To be sure on the 
Artemisia papyrus and in the Heracles fragments (see above, p. 79, note 5), 
E has the angular form, but the retention of epigraphic forms with cursive forms 
is not surprising. 
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Perhaps A for A, 1 to distinguish it from A (a). 

5 for §. There are several pieces of evidence that tend 
to show that this form, with waving outline, was the normal 
cursive for §, rather than £ or 6, and that the latter where 
found are rather of the nature of casual cursives. 

(1) Some Ionic inscriptions give the form 5, or 2> for the 
four-bar sigma. 2 That this is a normal and not a casual 
cursive, appears probable from the fact that this waving, 
rounded form occurs sometimes in the midst of rather* care- 
fully executed angular forms, where indeed it would have 
been easier for the stone-cutter to have used the angular form. 
In these and all similar cases we may safely assume that the 
stone-cutter was merely imitating, perhaps inadvertently, the 
cursive forms occurring in his hastily prepared manuscript copy. 

(2) Further evidence is afforded by well-known descriptions 
of sigma that have come down to us. Thus the shepherd 
in Euripides's Theseus 3 describes the third letter in the name 
of Theseus as /So'or/w^o? tk &? elXiypevos ; and the rustic, in 
a play of Theodectes, 4 says of the same letter that it is 
eKitcra /3oaTpv%a> irpocre^epe^, and later that it is j36crTpv^o';. 
These phrases mean a 'curl of hair,' a 'wavy lock.' Such 
waving locks we see, for example, on the ancient statues 
of Apollo, and in the tresses of Nike on vase paintings. 5 
Agathon 6 likens the letter to a Scythian bow — ?,kv8ikS> re 

1 This form is a cursive in the Antiope fragments (Petrie Papyri, plates I, 2). 
It also occurs on a red-figured ' amphora ' in the Ashmolean collection (Gardner, 
No. 276), of the ' fine style,' where we read — incised on the bottom of the vase — 
K A A I ((tkos), the name of the vase. Of A = a the vases furnish many exam- 
ples; cf. also C. I. A. II 1 . 1 i, passim (B.C. 403). 

2 Cf. Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Nos. 133, 134 (Miletus). 
The forms are more correctly given in Roehl, Imagines Inscriptionum Graecarum 
Antiquiss., 2d ed., p. 48, Nos. 2, 3. See also Roberts, l.c, 42 a (Sigean inscrip- 
tion), or Roehl, I.e., p. 50. 8. 

8 Afhen. X. 454 c (Nauck, T. G. F 2 . p. 477). 
* Athen. X. 454 E (Nauck, T. G. F 2 . p. 803). 

6 Cf. the Nike in the Ashmolean collection, Gardner, No. 274, pi. 2. Gardt- 
hausen, however, seems to assume that the word fiiffTpvxos in these passages refers 
to the crescent sigma, but hardly correctly {Griechische Palaographie, p. 106) 
Cf. Blass, I.e., p. 304. 

6 Athen. X. 454 D. There is no doubt whatever as to the shape of the Scythian 
bow. To the evidence on this point, cited by Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Die- 
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To'£a> to rpirov fjv irpoa-€fi<f>epei — the shape of which was £• 
Neither of these descriptions fits the form £ or G, which 
Blass postulates as the transitional forms of sigma lunatum. 

Indeed, apart from the considerations just urged, G could 
not have been a normal cursive form for sigma. It was, as 
we have seen, already in current use for E, and it is extremely 
improbable that two distinct letters could have had the same 
normal cursive form. A few cases are cited where J or G do 
duty for sigma. 1 I am disposed to explain these as casual 
cursives, if not at times, especially in the case of G, actually 
clumsy attempts to change a C already written or cut into 
something looking more like §, by adding the cross-bar. 
Indeed, for C. I. A. II. 236, 8 (b.c. 312) this explanation is 
highly probable : the stone-cutter had — ex hypothesi — care- 
lessly cut a sigma lunatum (following his papyrus copy) : 
observing his blunder, he seeks to correct it. The curved 
line already cut cannot be changed ; the horizontal line is 
an approach to the reentrant angle of the four-bar sigma. 

In view of these considerations it seems probable that in 
the cursive writing of the fifth century B.C., the Ionic four- 
bar sigma had taken on the normal form £, and that the 
other shapes of this letter are merely irregular and accidental. 

Instances have been given above of several cursive forms of 
letters in use as early as the last half of the fifth century 
B.C. That sigma lunatum — C for a — was also an early 
cursive form (i.e. before 403-2 B.C.) admits of easy demon- 
stration : (1) This form occurs on vases of Athenian manu- 
facture, known, from external evidence, 2 to be earlier than 

tionnaire des Antiquites, I. p. 389, add Amphis, fr. 13 (Kock), where Plato's knit 
brows (<TKV$pwir&teiv . . . iirripie&is t4s 6<ppvs) had the form of a Scythian bow 
(cf. Aristoph. Lys. 7, /ity <rKv8ptiiral?, a riKvov. | oi yhp irpirei troi To|o7roieip ras 
6<ppvs). 

1 On € for <r, on the stones, see Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik (I. Miiller, Hand- 
buck, I 2 .), p. 535; add C. I. A. IV. 2, 53 a (after B.C. 418). Vases furnish a few 
instances of £ = <r. See also C. I. A. I. 510 (somewhat later than 450 B.C.). 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, 2d ed., pp. I, 2, and notes. 

2 Some of the vases, — of Athenian origin, — on which the form occurs, come 
from the Greek graves in Gela, where entombment had ceased after the capture 
of the city by the Carthaginians in B.C. 405; Gardner, Ashmolean Museum, p. vi 
(Evans). Other forms are on Athenian vases from Nola, to which, as Winter has 
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403 B.C. ; (2) it occurs on vases showing in their technique 
both of form, drawing, and other ornamentation, the 'early 
fine ' or the ' fifth century ' style of Athenian vase painters ; 1 
(3) it occurs in vase inscriptions along with the distinctive 
forms (and values) of the Attic alphabet, some of which are 
universally admitted to have passed out of use about 403 B.C. 
and others before 300 b.c In nearly all of these cases, then, 
the form must belong to a period at least as early as the 
closing years of the fifth century B.C. And as this form, 
which occurs frequently, is often carefully and not hurriedly 
drawn, it must be assumed to have become a normal and must 
not be regarded as a casual cursive. 

A few representative examples may be cited. 

1. KAENIAC I KAAQC. KXtivfc koAos. Red-figured Nolan 
amphora, in the British Museum, E 297; Klein, Lieblingsins., 
p. 84. 4. The many vases with this ' love-name ' belong to the same 
period as those with Charmides, which Cecil Smith would date 
between 400 and 380 b.c. (Journ. Hellen. S., 1883, p. 97), which 
is perhaps too late. Klein suggests that Cleinias may well have been 
the father of Alcibiades ; Percy Gardner thinks the brother of 
Alcibiades may here be meant {Ashmolean Museum, on No. 309) . 

2. AAKIMAXQS | KAAQC | EriXAPOC. 'A\K t >a X os KaAos 'E«- 
\dpovs. Red-figured amphora from Nola, in the British Museum, 
E 330; Klein, ibid., p. 85. 2. Two other vase-inscriptions with 
Alcimachus as ' love-name,' in which C = <r, are cited by Klein, 
ibid., 4(KAA0£, KAAOC, etc.), and 6. 

In our 1 and 2 the writing of Q = o suggests an Athenian-Parian- 
Thasian artist, or at least one working under the influence of the 
great Thasian master Polygnotus in the fifth century b.c 

3. HVTIAINON I KAAOC. "YytouVw KoAis. Polychrome lecy- 
thus with white ground, in the British Museum ; Klein, ibid., p. 86. 1. 
The use of H = ' and = o> point to a date that can hardly be later 
than 403 b.c 

shown, the export of Athenian vases ceased about 425 B.C.; Winter, Die /linger en 
Attischen Vasen, pp. 3, 4. 

1 E.g., Ashmolean Museum, No. 266 (from Gela), No. 288 (from Chiusi) ; 
Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, p. 86 (our No. 3); Boston, Robinson's Catalogue, 
No. 448 (from Eretria); Berlin, No. 2529 (from Chiusi). 
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4. AAKIM-AHC I KAAOC | AIE+YAIAO. 'AAki^JS^ 
KaXbi AicrxyXiBov. White lecythus from Gela, in Oxford (Ashmolean 
Museum, No. 266, Gardner), figured in Klein, ibid., p. 83. ' Beau- 
tiful drawing of the fifth century ' (Gardner) . 

5. AI + AC I KAAOC. Klya.% KaXds. Polychrome white lecythus 
from Eretria, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (No. 448, Robin- 
son). Klein, ibid., pp. 82, 83, cites three other Lichas vases 
(two Nolan amphorae and a lecythus), on one of which we read 
AI + AS I KAAOC I SAM . OS. A t ' X os *a\k 2a/uo S . To Klein's 
list must now be added our No. 5 (Boston, No. 448) ; a second 
Boston lecythus (Perkins collection) ; and a third lecythus in Athens, 
cited by Pollak, Arch.-Epigr. Mitt, aus Ost., 1895, p. 19. 18, making 
six vases with Lichas as ' love-name.' These vases are of Athenian 
origin, and belong not later' than 350 B.C. 

6. EVAINETOC || KAAOQ || TAA • • I2TE || KAAAIAS || 
EVA ION. EiatvtTos || KaXos II ira[yap]ia-Tri (so Heydemann) |] 
KaAAtas || EiatW. Red-figured bell-crater from Sorrento, now in 
Naples, Coll. Santangelo, No. 281 (Heydemann, p. 697); Klein, 
ibid., p. 69. 4. Inscription also in C. I. G. 8077; cf. Arch. Zeit. 
1869, p. 82, 16. Euaeon, as a 'love-name,' occurs on six vases 
indexed by Klein, none of which can be later than 350 B.C. This 
Callias is identified by Klein with ' Kallias III ' ; a cylix bearing his 
name contains a design drawn 'im Stil der Parthenonfigur ' (Hart- 
wig ap. Klein, p. 62). 

These examples, which might be multiplied, are sufficient 
to prove — with the other considerations — that sigma lunatum 
was in use as a cursive form while the Attic alphabet was 
still employed, — before 403 B.C. (as well as long afterward). 
It remains, however, to be shown that it was a simplification 
not of the Ionic four-bar sigma, as has been generally main- 
tained, but of the Attic three-bar letter. 

As we have found it in use along with Ionic sigma at a 
date when various Attic letters were concurrently used with 
the Ionic, it may very well have been one of the Attic letters. 
Again, in the great Eastern group of Greek alphabets, in 
branches closely related to the Ionic alphabet, if not in 
the alphabet itself, the symbol < C had — at least in the fifth 
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century B.C.- — a very different value from that of sigma. 
Thus, at Paros, Delos, Naxos, and Ceos, it had the value of 
jS 1 ; at Mel as it had the value of o 2 ; and at Samothrace, 
in an angular form (retrograde), it had the value of y, 3 while 
at Corinth, Corcyra, Rhodes, etc., in its curved form, it had 
the same value. 4 It seems highly improbable that the 
symbol could have had in the Ionic alphabet also at the 
same time the value of sigma. 

We should be obliged to accept the derivation of C from 
§ only if C had first come into existence at a period when 
§ was the sole form in use, long after the disappearance 
of S. Such is by no means the fact. As we have seen 
above, C occurs, simultaneously with S, in inscriptions that 
belong not later at least than B.C. 403. 

The Athenian vase inscriptions furnish numerous examples 
of forms of £, originally casual cursives, which inevitably 
led the way to the form C and secured its adoption as the 
normal cursive form in Attic writing. Greatest caution 
must be exercised in the use of this evidence : many of the 
examples are undoubtedly of the nature of casual cursives, 
but there is a good residuum from which safe inferences 
may be drawn. 

Innumerable instances occur where the lower bar of three- 
bar £ is abbreviated ; these are of course carelessly written 
three-bar sigmas, but they led the way to the final dropping 
of the lower bar and the establishment of the form < C as 
a form of sigma. 5 Many vases signed by Tleson (late sixth 
century B.C.) show this form, which at this early date can 

1 CI., eg., Roberts, Gr. Epigraphy, Nos. 17 (Paros), 240 (Delos), 260 (Naxos), 
No. 32 (Ceos?). 

2 Roberts, ibid., Nos. 8 f. 

3 Roberts, ibid., No. 162. 

4 Roberts, ibid., Nos. 87 (Corinth), 98 (Corcyra), 131 a (Rhodes). 

6 The history of the ancient form of P offers a parallel to that of sigma lunatum. 
In the later forms of the Greek alphabet p lost its appendage, and became P, 
while in the Italic alphabets it lengthened the appendage and became R. Simi- 
larly, on my theory, £ dropped, in the Attic alphabet, its lower bar and became 
sigma lunatum, while in the Italic alphabets it became established, with a length- 
ening and rounding of both upper and lower bars, in the form S. 
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only have been a casual cursive : e.g., Naples, Coll. Santan- 
gelo, 271; Berlin, 1756; Munich, 17, 19; Boston, 364. Other 
cases of the same and of later date, where the other letters 
of the inscriptions are prevailingly, though not universally, 
written in the Attic alphabet, are Berlin, 1732, 1758; Coll. 
Spagna, in Kretschmer, p. 138; Naples, Rac. Cumana, 207; 
Berlin, 2531; Dresden, in Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 166; Berlin, 
2529; Palermo, in Klein, I.e., p. 71 ; etc., etc. 

In this paper I have endeavored to show (1) that < C form 
the close of a continuous series of developments of Attic $ ; 
(2) that the form was used in inscriptions of a date earlier 
than that at which the Attic alphabet passed out of use, and 
as there used in connection with Attic letters may well have 
been an Attic letter (though not necessarily so) ; (3) that it 
could not have been Ionic in origin, since at this time the 
symbol had another significance in several alphabets closely 
related to the Ionic ; and (4) that it could not have been the 
Ionic cursive form of 5, since this letter had at this time 
established itself in another and quite different cursive form. 
The conclusion is therefore forced upon us that sigma 
lunatum is derived from the three-bar Attic sigma. And 
in the text-criticism of the earliest autographic copies of the 
great writers of the classical age, as well as in the transcripts 
of much later date, we shall hereafter have to deal with the 
crescent form of sigma. 



